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Live Images: The Worth of 


Visions and Tales 


Y j 7 hen a third-century apologist for Christian- 
ity writes in defence of the new religion, he 

also has to point out, with all the fervor of 

the newly converted, the cracks in the edifice of the 
old. The mocking of inconsistencies in the old Roman 
religious practices becomes a polemical imperative— 


we have already seen it in the case of Minucius Felix 
and we see it again in Lactantius, at the end of the first 


* 


But if we bad to name 
anything which is the life 
of the sign we should have 
to say that it was its use. 

WITTGENSTEIN, 
The Blue Book 


* 


book of his great treatise, the Divine Institutions of 304—11. In taking this 
line he quotes a passage from Lucilius, who had himself satirized and 
mocked the stupidity of people who thought that the statues of the gods 


were the gods themselves. 


As for scarecrows and witches which our Fauns and Numa Pompiliuses 
established, they [i.e., the ignorant] tremble at them, and think that 
they are all-important. Just as little children believe that all bronze 
statues are alive and are men, so they think that the fictions of dreams 
are real, and believe that bronze statues have hearts and souls in them. 
But these things are the painter's gallery, nothing real, all fiction and 


make-believe.” ! 


It is peasants and children, then, who think these things; this is how we 
comfortably relegate orders of belief that make us uncomfortable and deny 
or upset our education. Peasants, children, and crazy people. But can we 
be sure that beliefs of this kind do not extend more widely; and if they do, 
how are we to talk about such beliefs? Lucilius's vivid formulation implies 
that intelligent and sophisticated people (and adherents of Christianity) do 
not conflate image and prototype, and do not think that statues are (or 
could become) alive: only the ignorant lapse into such errors. This is not 
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only the implication of the original passage in Lucilius and the point of its 
reappearance in Lactantius; it is also the basis of modern self-conscious- 
ness—where it exists—about responses to images. 

Anthropologists and folklorists used to devote a great deal of energy— 
far more than they do now—to two related phenomena: first, the belief 
that inert objects were (or could be) invested with souls or inhabited by 
spirits (either good or bad); and second, the tendency to attribute living 
character to what appear to most of us to be inanimate objects. Sometimes 
a distinction would be made between the two phenomena: the first was 
identified as animism, the second as a preanimistic stage called animatism. 
But the latter term was never widely used, and all such beliefs and tenden- 
cies came to be grouped together under the general rubric of animism.? 
Not surprisingly, the term gave rise to much difficulty. It was used as a 
catch-all to provide a kind of generalized explanatory link between con- 
stantly recurring accounts of images that manifested their liveliness in one 
sense or another. "Animism" acquired a life of its own, and came to be 
something which was thought to be capable of definition as an abstract 
universal. Even the ethnographers, who were in full possession of the con- 
textual and material determinants of the beliefs involved, sought to define 
its essential nature. Convenient though it may have been as a classificatory 
mode, it blurred the distinctions between a wide variety of phenomena. 
Even when animism was not regarded as one of the Urideen of all religious 
systems, argument about it remained unpragmatically idealist, instead of 
being rooted—in principle at least—in the realities of history and context, 
and in the dialectical relationship between object and perceiver. Nowadays 
the term—and the whole endeavor it implies— is scrupulously avoided. 

Just because we have discarded the concept does not mean that we should 
overlook the abundant evidence that forms its basis; but analysis has almost 
always been distorted by the need to associate the material with a further 
concept, that of the primitive. As a result, the Western evidence concerning 
images invested with life has been largely neglected by the sociologists, 
anthropologists, and psychologists to whom it should have been of most 
interest. Yet Western writing contains an extraordinary number of refer- 
ences to paintings and statues that demonstrate their vitality in any number 
of ways. They perspire, bleed when struck, and distill oil and other healing 
substances. Their eyes engage the attention of the spectator, or follow him 
around a room. In short, they belie their inert nature by appearing to be 
animated.? What are the implications of this great body of material for the 
history of response? 

That the material has not been a major concern of historians of art and 
culture is hardly surprising. It seems almost wholly literary, bearing little 
definable relation to actual experience. It is felt to be an embarrassment, 
too childish or trivial to merit serious attention. It does not appear to reveal 
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very much—-if anything at all—about artistic processes, or even about how 
men and women respond to images. What are we to make of passages like 
the following? A novice reflects after a monk reminds him of a miraculous 
image at Floreffe and of another which hit a nun on the jaw when she tried 
to run to her lover: “I am overcome by amazement,” he says, “when I hear 
a voice speaking in the wood, a hand raised to strike, the body bending 
over, raising itself, sitting down, with the other vital movements. I am 
more astonished by this than the ass's speech to Balaam—for that was a 
living and moving being; but in wood, stone and metal there is no living 
spirit.”4 Do we dismiss this passage—and the many others like it—on the 
grounds that the speaker is impossibly simpleminded (as novices are wont 
to be); or that he is only talking in topoi; or that he really is perfectly well 
aware of the distinction between inert signifier and lively signified (with 
the apparent conflation a more or less conscious indicator of just what was 
constitutive of the miraculous nature of the image)? This indeed is what 
the text of the conversation suggests. Or should we take the novice's re- 
sponse more seriously still? 

Before proceeding to a closer examination of the Western material, two 
issues should be clarified. The first is chis. On the one hand there are prac- 
tices which only imply the life (in the sense of the anima) of the image; on 
the other hand the image may actually come to life, or seem to do so. It is 
important to remain aware of the difference between offering something to 
an image or placing a garland on its head (as if it could respond in the way 
a human—or an anthropomorphized god— would) and actually seeing it 
come alive. Of course, the answer to the question of whether people actually 
believe that images can come alive at all, and whether they really perceive 
them as though they were, depends wholly on the construction we put on 
those two adverbs: is it really possible to distinguish between actually be- 
lieving something and thinking one believes something? Or is the implicit 
distinction a spurious one? But the aim is not to answer questions like 
these; it is to consider the implications of the repeated insistence that such 
things do happen. 

Second, unlike the anthropologists who unearthed animism, thy main 
concern is with the attribution of life to images and not to other kinds of 
inanimate objects, except when these are directly relevant. If we thought 
that the formal qualities of objects had nothing to do with che way they 
worked, then much of the argument would be seriously undermined; but I 
will again choose to suggest the centrality of the relation between the for- 
mal quality and the efficacity of objects. 
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Even the Sacri Monti of Northern Italy and the polychrome sculpture of the 
Iberian peninsula do not have devices such as those which serve to animate 
the fourteenth- to sixteenth-century crucifixes with moveable arms and 
heads. In 1969 Gesine and Johannes Taubert cataloged thirty-five surviving 
examples—and five documented ones—from both Northern and Southern 
Europe.’ Since the devices are often covered by garments or some other 
mask of realism, one may safely assume that there are many more. Some of 
the surviving works are by superior artists, like the one ascribed to Dona- 
tello in Santa Croce in Florence and Giovanni di Balduccio's early four- 
teenth-century crucifix in the Baptistery there; but for the most part they 
show a wide and uneven range of artistic skill. Although not all are made 
in the same way, the head is usually moveable, and so are the arms. They 
are attached to the torso by means of ball and socket joints, which in turn 
may be covered by painted linen (see figs. 139 and 140). Sometimes the 
hair is natural, and a vessel connected to the chest wound is affixed to the 
back, so that while head and limbs move, the wound in the side is enabled 
to bleed.ó One can imagine the opportunities they offered to unscrupulous 
clergy willing to exploit the credulity (and therefore the pockets) of their 
congregations.’ But here we must ask how and in what context these cru- 
cifixes were used. 

From the early to the high Middle Ages, their main function was to play 
a specific role in the course of the liturgical dramas of the Easter period. 
Both people and images actively participated in these dramas. On Good 
Friday the crucifix was carried round in solemn procession. Homage was 
rendered to it—in the course of the Adoratio Crucis—during which it would 
be directly addressed. Then, in front of everyone, Christ was taken down 
from the cross, and his arms placed by his side (fig. 140). He was wrapped 
in a shroud and placed in or on the altar serving the Holy Sepulchre (the 
Depositio); until on Easter Sunday the shroud was unwound and Christ 
would rise from his grave (the E/evatio). It is not hard to see how suited the 
crucifixes with moveable arms were to such ceremonies.? 

The earliest account of this liturgical ceremony involving a crucifix with 
moveable arms comes from the convent of Benedictine nuns in Barking in 
Essex and dates from 1370, but the fullest account is the Ordo of around 
1489 from the Benedictine Abbey of Pruefening near Regensburg. What 
should be emphasized (and what the accounts make clear) is the joint in- 
volvement of both living actors and these images. It was not unusual to 
find monks or even lay people actually playing the roles of Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, Nicodemus, and an attendant as they took the wooden image of 
Christ from the cross and placed in the lap of the man who played the ` 
Virgin Mary.? Sculptures like these could thus replace the actors who had 
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139. Left: Crucifix with moveable arms from Sankt Veit an der Glan, 
detail (ca. 1510). Klagenfurt, Diózesanmuseum. 


140. Right: Crucifix with moveable arms from Grancia in Tessin (early 
sixteenth century). Zurich, Schweizerisches Landesmuseum. 


earlier played and elsewhere continued to play Christ himself; and if some 
images could really move, who is to say that others might not too? 

Such examples cast in a new light all chose representations of Christ 
coming down from the cross and embracing the living historical personage 
beside him, as in the early sixteenth-century sculpture of Christ leaning 
forward to embrace Saint Bernard in Oberschónfeld, or in Murillo's extraor- 
dinary picture Saznt Francis Embracing the Crucified Christ (who puts one arm 
round the saint), or Ribalta’s still more intimate Christ Embracing Saint 
Bernard (figs. 141 and 142).'? There were also the coarser pictures presented 
to the afflitto just before their being condemned to hang—as well as the 
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141. Right: Bartolomé Esteban 
Murillo, Saint Francis Embracing 
the Crucified Christ (1668). 
Seville, Museo Provincial. 
Photo Mas. 


142. Opposite: Francisco Ribalta, 

Christ Embracing Saint Bernard 

(ca. 1620—25). Madrid, Museo 
del Prado. Photo Mas. 





many images of the Virgin ejecting her milk into the mouth of Saint Ber- 
nard (fig. 143).!! The vision on which this immensely popular scene was 
based (and it was nowhere more popular than in Spain in the seventeenth 
century) took place, significantly, before a real statue of the Virgin. '? 

But while many of the crucifixes with moveable arms may still seem 
reasonably lifelike to us, most of the sculptures of the Virgin and Child 
known as the Throne of Wisdom now seem solemn and immobile (fig. 32). 
If we find them arresting at all, it is because of their seemingly archaic and 
austere formality. And yet these were the statues that were most frequently 
used in the Epiphany drama of the Officium Stellae. We have a text from as 
early as the eleventh century. It comes from Nevers and sets out how three 
clerics were to dress up as the Magi, advance to Herod and then to the 
midwives, and ask for the Christ Child. “Here is the Child whom you seek, 
Ecce puer adest quem quaeritis," respond the midwives, pointing to him. 
Small wonder that to many the Child would then seem to move or bend his 
head!!? 
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143. Alonso Cano, The Vision of Saint Bernard (ca. 1658—60). 
Madrid, Museo del Prado, Photo Mas. 
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In Aurillac, Bernard of Angers described the Majesty of Saint Gerald 
made of the purest gold and the costliest gems (cf. fig. 30); but for all its 
craftsmanship and splendor, it still seemed so similar to human form that 
"the peasants in prayer before it believed that it saw and encouraged them 
through its expressive gaze. It listened to their petitions, and they even 
imagined that the figure nodded to them in answer." Now this is not 
simply a case of a learned and elitist writer attributing to the lower classes 
species of behavior, belief, and sentiment that suited the polemical or dog- 
matic thrust of his arguments; they cannot be dismissed as pure invention. 
If anything it is more likely that, however silently, Bernard recognized in 
himself similar forms of behavior, belief, and sentiment; but like so many 
after him, felt more comfortable if he could relegate such apparently irra- 
tional and inexplicable things to people with less education and who were 
by implication less critically thoughtful. We cannot precisely know, but we 
can also not be dismissive. Once we think of the surviving images them- 
selves, and the functions to which they were put, we can begin to hear the 
resonance of those countless miracle legends in which images are said to 
move, speak, weep, strike out, and eat. This is not merely folk psychol- 
ogy—-although it is certainly and significantly that too—it is historical 
testimony to cognitive fact. These are not just quaint practices and charm- 
ingly iterative tales: they tell us about the constitutive powers of men and 
women. It is in this that their relevance lies, at least as much as in the 
internal history of drama, of literature, and of the rise and development of 
figured objects. 


II 


It will be recalled that the classical legends around Daedalus are of two 
kinds: one tradition simply records that he was the first to liberate the limbs 
from statues and make statues so lifelike that they appeared to move, even 
to run away; the other has it that he made statues, like automata, which 
were capable of movement. The latter tradition is consistent with and re- 
inforced by Daedalus's reputation as an inventor, and it presumably grew 
out of the first; but the whole congeries of tales makes clear, from an early 
stage, the relationship between the perception of an object as lifelike and 
the attribution of lively powers to it. Swiftly we encounter a convention of 
compliment that occurs throughout Graeco- Roman culture, and thus enters 
the mainstream of Western writing and thinking about art. If one measures 
the skill of the artist in terms of his success in conveying the illusion of 
reality, chen one pays tribute to that skill by describing his productions as 
being so lifelike that they appear to be on the verge of movement or speech, 
or—better yet—that they are actually alive.?? But is one dealing simply 
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with conventionalized compliment, or has convention once again become 
an index of cognition? 

There are many examples of the troping of compliment in the Greek 
Anthology; but they hardly ever occur more frequently than in the epigrams 
on the statues by Myron, especially his famous Heifer.' The following two 
pithy lines are entirely representative: "If you saw the heifer of Myron you 
would swiftly cry out: is this lifeless nature, or art filled with life?" The 
other epigrams in this group all work variations on the same theme. “I 
think the heifer will low. Truly it is not Prometheus alone who moulds 
living creatures; it is you too, Myron." This is fairly restrained in its 
eulogistic tone; but as soon as the idea of lowing is elaborated, literary 
extravagance sets in. "Calf, why do you approach my flanks, and why do 
you low? The artist put no milk in my udder.” '? Are all these lines nothing 
else than literary tropes? Although they seem to be very little more than 
that, they do show remarkable affinities with the apparently unsophisti- 
cated beliefs in animated images that we have already outlined and will 
continue to explore in greater detail. But first let us see how the notion of 
the speaking image is developed and expanded in these literary contexts. 

The opening of Christodorus of Thebes's poem on a statue of Homer 
is more restrained than some of the farfetched witticisms about Myron's 
Heifer, but it ingeniously turns the idea on its head, in a way that has 
become one of the clichés of lowish-level descriptive writing about art. 
“Homer's statue seemed alive, not lacking thought and intellect, but only, 
it would seem, his ambrosial voice.” !? Here, in what may seem a rather 
uninteresting couplet, che conventionalized compliment works two ways, 
in a manner that we encounter again and again, until well after the seven- 
teenth century. ?? The statue is praiseworthily illusionistic, but how can one 
ever capture the essence of Homer—his voice? The special irony with an 
image of Homer, of course, is that he was blind; and in this case it would 
have been impossible to employ that other form of recurrent compliment, 
the praise which turns not on the movement of limbs or the potential for 
speech, but on the vitality of the eyes. 

No less a writer than Pliny has this to say about a picture by Famulus, 
who lived, presumably, in the reign of Nero: "He painted an Athena, whose 
eyes are turned to the spectator from whatever side he may be looking." ?! 
Few comments about images— whether paintings or sculptures—could be 
commoner than this. The convention of making this form of compliment 
had even then become so thoroughly ingrained that there was no further 
need to refer to the painting's closeness to reality (although this may be one 
of the reasons why it has been suggested that some mechanical device is 
implied in the passage about Famulus).?? We need not detain ourselves by 
rehearsing the many other descriptions of this kind in Pliny, since his abun- 
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dant proofs of the skillful deceptiveness of works by artists like Apelles have 
entered the mainstream of high culture in the West. 

The time has come to confront the issue posed by this antique material 
more directly. It seems entirely literary. What then, one might ask, can it 
have to do with the actuality of behavior and response, except glancingly? 
And even if people do respond in ways suggested by the literary material, 
could it not simply be a matter of just that, of the literature suggesting a 
response? That in itself would be sufficient to merit attention; but there is 
still more to these repeated themes in the common critical literature about 
art. If che material does reflect actual response, it may seem to be on just 
this level of greater or lesser sophistication in the judgment of specific 
works, and thus all the more distant from natural or spontaneous behavior. 

Perhaps we incline to the view that passages such as the ones cited so far 
do not reflect actual experience; that they are merely descriptive, merely 
literary. clichés, merely conventional metaphors for artistic skill. Once 
again, the issue revolves round “merely.” Implicit in the attention I have 
devoted to this kind of writing (and talk) about art is that it cannot be 
dismissed on the grounds that it is catachrestic, and on the grounds that 
when people refer to living or lively images in such contexts they really 
mean to refer to images which look as if they were alive.?? It strains cre- 
dulity and begs too many questions to assume that constant talk about 
living images has no resonance beyond providing a convenient handle for 
saying something purely descriptive about an image. One may argue that 
no intelligent person ever really thought that a statue was alive, and that 
whatever muddles might have arisen only did so in popular contexts. But 
that is not the point; in the first place because even if the intelligent person 
had only a suspicion that it was alive, the suspicion itself would count; in 
the second place because the intellectualist distinction here looks to be 
entirely spurious ("ordinary" people are just as likely, if not more so, to see 
through a convention which describes inert matter as "alive"); and finally 
because one must assume that conventionalized discourse, including critical 
discourse, plays at least some role in plotting the boundaries of cognition. 
That, in the end, is the significance of the use of single words like zdon 
(primarily “living thing") for statue, zdgraphos for painter (with which one 
may compare the even more explicit Egyptian word for sculptor, s’ankh, 
"he who makes live/alive"), and andrias (from anér, “a man") for statues 
primarily of the human male— however diluted their etymological signifi- 
cance may ultimately become.?* 

But if the evidence for the description and perception of images were 
limited to these particular words or the particular form of discourse I have 
been alluding to, there would not, admittedly, be much to go by. There is 
in fact a much larger body of material that is neither critical nor theoretical, 
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but bears directly on the kinds of relationship between persistent metaphor 
and cognition that we have begun to sketch. Often it is almost as conven- 
tionalized as the art-critical talk, but for the most part it consists of what 
are supposed to be reports and descriptions of actual experience. It differs 
from the critical, "aesthetic," and ekphrastic talk in that it frequently seems 
to have its roots in experience and in observed behavior in the presence of 
images. Let us turn our attention to the reports of images that come alive 
and focus on how the image itself seems to perform. 


III 


First, however, consider the illustrations in figs. 144—47. In a number of 
the Byzantine books of the ninth to the fourteenth centuries known as the 
"marginal psalters," an image of Christ extends a hand beyond the frame to 
believers or, most often, to David; or appears to be in conversation with 
them; or actively blesses them. In the so-called Theodore Psalter in the 
British Museum, Christ often reaches from an icon representing him to 
bless or speak to a figure before him, or to point to an event such as the 
destruction by an angel of an evil man (fig. 144).?? In a fifteenth-century 
French manuscript of the miracles of the Virgin, the Virgin emerges from 
behind the retable to speak to the Christians of Toledo (fig. 145); this is 
the only way in which the artist can convey the speaking powers of the 
image. On another page, a winsome boy hands an apple to the Christ child 
in a painting, who stretches forward from his Mother's lap to receive it (fig. 
146); on a third a painter is shown putting the finishing touches to a devil 
who subsequently pushes him off his scaffolding.?6 Documents like these, 
just like the texts chat form their basis, have been neglected because they 
have seemed too childish and insignificant (except perhaps in terms of the 
skill with which they were done). One of the commonest representations in 
Western devotional painting from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century 
is che Mystic Mass of Saint Gregory, where Christ himself, as the Man of 
Sorrows, appears in all his suffering above the altar before which Gregory 
kneels in prayer (fig. 147). From the seventeenth century we have such 
remarkable images as that of Christ reaching forward from the crucifix to 
place his arm protectively round the shoulders of the adoring Saint Lutgard 
(fig. 148), while there are any number of paintings showing Christ bending 
forward from the cross to embrace Saint Francis. And this is to omit those 
many pictures, sculptures, and prints which show the visionary appearance 
of the apparently living Christ, Virgin, or one or more of the saints. 

At stake in all these representations is not only the narrative or doctrinal 
source—their textual bases— but also the apparently powerful motive, in 
many of them, for showing the central figure as palpably lifelike. This 
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144. Left: The Image of Christ speaking to David and 
pointing to tbe Destruction of tbe Evil Man. 
m ke scoot’ Theodore Psalter (Byzantine; eleventh century). 
r- London, British Library, Add. MS 19352, fol. 15 verso. 
By permission of the British Library. 


145. Below: Comment a Toulette . . . (from J. Miélot, Mira- 
cles de Notre Dame, ca. 1456). Oxford, Bodleian Library 
MS Douce 374, fol. 12 recto. 


` 2 , H : A 
^": lap. 146. Bottom, left: D'un petit enfant qui donna a mengier.. . 
es mes ue: (from J. Miélot, Miracles de Notre Dame; ca. 1456). Paris, 
Bibliotheque Nationale, MS fr. 9199, fol. 28 verso. 
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147. Right: Master of the Holy Kinship, The Mass 
of Saint Gregory (Cologne; ca. 1500). Brussels, Mu- 
sées Royaux des Beaux-Arts. Photo A.C.L.- 
Brussels. 


148. Gaspar de Crayer, Saint Lutgard Embraced by 
the Crucified Christ (1653). Antwerp, Zwartzusters. 
Photo Rubenianum, Antwerp. 





cannot only be increasing skill at naturalistic representation; it is a matter 
of absolutely conscious and sometimes extreme diligence in making the 
living qualities of the dead image present. "Dead image" in two ways, for 
it will not have escaped notice that the examples fall into two categories: 
the first consists of representations of images that come alive or are made 
animate; in the second the representation itself—or part of it at least — 
seems to be living. In each case there is a beholder, either the one within 
the representation, or the implied one outside it, upon whose response the 
quality of being animate is wholly predicated. 

Furthermore, as in the abundant illustrations in both manuscripts and 
panels of the Mass of Saint Gregory, the place on the altar where we would 
expect a painting or sculpture of the Man of Sorrows is occupied by the 
living Man of Sorrows (fig. 147). Representations like these are always ob- 
viously like a painting or sculpture, but they are also made to seem palpable 
and alive, just as the story dictates. In the course of saying mass, Gregory 
the Great saw the host transform itself into the Man of Sorrows himself. 
Now it is true that this was a vision; and that it was the host and no picture 
that became the visible Christ (since this particular transformation is inher- 
ently more likely). But we have only to ponder for a moment to appreciate 
the consequences of seeing what is in effect a representation of Christ as the 
Man of Sorrows but knowing that it is che fleshly, suffering, compassionate 
Man of Sorrows himself. What is striking, indeed, about almost all the 
depictions of the Mass of Saint Gregory is the great pains the artist has 
taken to make sure that the Christ is perceived, not as representation, but 
as real; and after that we should consider all those many instances of votive 
imagery where a living historical being prays before a vision of Christ or 
the Virgin (e.g., fig. 149).?' The nature of the vision is such that we must 
imagine the real Virgin, and yet she is painted. After so many centuries of 
this variety of experience, how unavoidable it must have been to invest inert 
figured material with life. 

This too is the lesson of topos and of standardized metaphor. The ulti- 
mate tribute to artistic excellence may be to say the work is so excellently 
crafted, so lively, that it seems to move or speak. These are the convenient 
conventions of compliment; but if they are repeated often enough, if they 
are inevitably to hand, then convention itself is likely to condition response. 
We become ready to perceive the image in this way. The merest suggestion 
of living potentiality will trigger the process whereby the trope becomes 
cognitive reality. 

Let us look at the textual counterparts of all this. How may they be said 
to begin and then to grow? Again there is an instructive manner of attempt- 
ing an answer. Although ekphrastic writing never ceased to include and 
elaborate the classical theme of the image that is so skillfully wrought that 
it seems alive, the new doctrines of Christianity gave the theme new point 
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149. Lucas Cranach the Elder, 

Frederick the Wise Adoring the 

Virgin (ca. 1516). Karlsruhe, 
Staatliche Kunsthalle. 





and substance. If images of Christ could be justified on the grounds that 
his Incarnation as a man enabled the representation of the divine as human, 
then images of him had to appear human too. But images of the Virgin and 
all the saints also frequently demonstrated their vitality; and in order to 
understand this we must invoke another factor: the need to render the di- 
vine accessible by making it seem familiar, recognizable, able to be grasped. 
It also had to be seen in these ways; hence the attribution of human senti- 
ment and emotion to so many images from the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian era until our own times. 

In Byzantium the evidence comes not only from the kinds of ekphrastic 
and eulogistic talk we have already considered from classical antiquity. 
Much of it is more direct and less apparently metaphorical, as in the eighth- 
century Parastaseis syntomoi chronikai: it is concerned with the inhabitation 
of images, by good or bad spirits. In this respect it is more wide-ranging 
and more obviously popular than the Greco-Roman material; and it seems 
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to reflect popular attitudes and practices much more directly than the lit- 
erary sources. Finally there is the matter of miracles, not only in Byzan- 
tium, but all across the West, from the advent of Christianity on. Images 
which come alive are taken to be further instances of the kind of miraculous 
event that supports the verity of the Christian faith and justifies the prac- 
tices of its adherents. From early on the bulk of the material, when it is not 
of the purely literary and ekphrastic category, occurs in collections of mir- 
acles. Many of the stories that occur throughout the Middle Ages— whether 
or not adapted to local concerns—are to be found in the Byzantine guide- 
books and in the lives of saints and holy men. Furthermore, the origins of 
particular cult statues and the devotions surrounding them are justified by 
increasingly elaborate accounts of the miracles they worked and continued 
to work; and a high proportion of such miracles consist, unsurprisingly, of 
the ways in which they transcend their inert material nature by the dem- 
onstration of human and living qualities. All this is to be found with in- 
creasing frequency and in many variations from the fourth century right 
until our own; and most of the stories that we encounter from then on 
contain a kernel that provides a clue to their earlier origins. 

There are stories about the statues at particular shrines and there are 
abundant ones about crucifixes, but most are about images of the Virgin. 
Examples of all kinds occur in Peter Damian (988—1072), who writes about 
them in his letters and in the De apparitionibus et miraculis, as well as in 
Sigebert of Gembloux's De gloria martyrum (before 1112). With him and 
with Guibert of Nogent’s De laude $. Maria and the De pignoribus sanctorum, 
we move into the first half of the twelfth century, a crucial period which 
has such writers as Gautier of Cluny, Honorius Augustodunensis, and Peter 
the Venerable chief among those who make frequent mention of miraculous 
images. By the end of the century the material has started to expand rapidly 
and also comes to be very repetitive. It is at about this time that we see the 
earliest of the great collections. The very earliest seem to be of English 
origin, most notably those of the younger Anselm (who came from Nor- 
mandy to England around 1120) and William of Malmesbury (who died in 
1143); but by the middle of the thirteenth century they had taken all of 
Europe by storm.?? The greatest of all the compilations are probably those 
of Caesarius of Heisterbach (1180—1240) and Gautier de Coinci (1177- 
1236), but almost simultaneously many of the stories are included in the 
exempla of sermon writers like Jacques de Vitry (1181—1240).?? They are 
taken up in the treatises on a whole variety of subjects by Etienne de Bour- 
bon (d. ca. 1261), Umberto de Romans (d. 1270), in the Liber Mariae of 
Gil de Zamora (1282) and the Scala coeli of Jean Gobi de Alais (1301), to 
say nothing of a whole variety of anonymous sermons and treatises, and 
marvelous vernacular pieces such as the Cantigas of Alfonso X of Castile (d. 
1281) and the Middle High German Altes Passional. Vincent of Beauvais 
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(1190—1264) included many legends in his great encyclopedia known as 
the Speculum Marus, and so, not at all surprisingly, did Jacobus de Voragine 
in the Legenda Aurea. The names alone give some idea of the extent and 
geographical range before the end of the thirteenth century. 30 

The vogue continues throughout the fourteenth, in high and low litera- 
ture. We find stories of miraculous images in Dante and Ruteboeuf, in the 
engaging exempla of Johannes Herolt (d. 1418), and in the mystical effusions 
of Heinrich Suso. Increasingly the tales are illustrated, notably in the mid 
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fifteenth-century manuscripts composed and probably supervised by Jean 
Miélot, secretary of Philip the Good of Burgundy. But by then, as we have 
already noted, there are reflections in panel painting and in sculpture too. 
The stories have become firmly rooted in Western culture and recur 
throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, with a particular fol- 
lowing, it would seem, in the hundred or so years immediately after the 
Council of Trent. Wichmans writes his great Brabantia Mariana (1632) for 
that province alone, packed with tales of the lively and miraculous images 
at almost every shrine; from Venice comes Felice Astolfi's abundant Historia 
universale delle imagini miracolose del Gran Madre di Dio (1624); and out of 
Ingolstadt there appears che immensely useful Atlas Marianus by the Jesuit 
Wilhelm von Gumppenberg, with a pronounced bias to the major shrines 
of Central Europe (1659).?! The aim of all such books, than which one can 
imagine few more compendious (Gumppenberg's book has one of the great- 
est indexes in all history), is to bring together as many accounts as can be 
found of the miracles associated with particular shrines and particular cults. 
Toward the end of the eighteenth century, a pronounced official skepticism 
sets in; but the stories continue to be revived, often in surprisingly but still 
recognizably metamorphosed forms. By the end of the nineteenth century 
they became somewhat more peripheral; but their influence may still be 
detected in the accounts of many pilgrimage shrines and popular cults. In 
any event, all these stories are still to be had in the umpteen guidebooks 
and in every piece of local and national propaganda, from those about the 
tiny carving of Saint Wenceslas on a tree stump in Nove Sobotak in the 
Tatra Mountains to the great Black Madonna of Czestochowa in Poland (cf. 
fig. 150); or in the reports from a small Sri Lankan village about the statue 
of the Virgin that moves its eyes; or the icon in an Albanian church in 
Chicago, which 5,000 people a day streamed to see when it emitted an oily 
substance from its eyes and hands in 1986.?? 


IV 


Caesarius of Heisterbach was a Cistercian monk in the abbey of that name 
near Cologne. Despite the abundant evidence to the contrary, it used to be 
held that the Cistercians were unsympathetic to art—largely on the basis 
of Saint Bernard's famous letter to Abbot William of Saint Thierry. That 
letter, however, provides no evidence whatsoever of thoroughgoing oppo- 
sition; it is rather a warning against excessive luxuriousness in the adorn- 
ment of churches, and a clear moral insistence that one keep the matter of 
poverty and expenditure on art in proportion: in other words, that money 
was better spent on the poor (the living images of God) than on superfluous 
decoration.?? This attitude hardens somewhat in the subsequent decisions 
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of the chapter general in Citeaux, but as Meyer Schapiro, among others, 
has tellingly demonstrated, there is little if any evidence to suggest a gen- 
eral blunting of aesthetic sensibility among the Cistercians in the twelfth 
century.?* Indeed, if one needed further material to show just how unten- 
able this position was, one would only have to turn to the Dialogue on 
Miracles and the other writings of Caesarius of Heisterbach.?? It is full of 
the most detailed accounts of art and imagery. At least part of its value for 
us is the intense awareness it demonstrates of the specific visual character- 
istics of the images that are the center of his tales. But more than that, the 
more intense the experience of the aesthetic qualities of the image, the more 
readily, one realizes after reading several of the stories, it appears to have 
powers that transcend its inanimate nature. That alone would give the lie 
to the easy view that the miracle legends are of little interest for the histor- 
ian of images, and that the lack of apparent specificity in many of the 
writers means that the legends are not good evidence of response or respon- 
siveness. 

But Caesarius, of all people, has been almost wholly neglected by histor- 
ians of art.*° His tales may often be derivative, but even when they are, 
they are usually elaborated in terms of specific images which he himself 
knew, or had directly heard of. For Caesarius, part of the proof of the mir- 
acles he describes consists of the very specificity of the images at their core. 
And not only that: he takes pains to enumerate the place, circumstances, 
and protagonists of the events at issue.?? It is these details that give them 
considerable ethnographic interest; and we should allow them some space 
to resonate here, before embarking on more general analysis and their rela- 
tionship with other writing of this order. 

In the seventy-sixth chapter of the eighth book of the Dialogue on Mira- 
cles, Caesarius describes a portrait of Saint Nicholas in the monastery of 
Burscheid near Aachen. It was about a foot and a half high, "the face in the 
picture long and emaciated, very earnest and venerable, the brow bold, the 
hair and beard quite white." [t was of especial benefit to women in child- 
birth. One day it was carried to the house of a pregnant noblewoman, "and 
at the season when she was delivered, ín the sight of all who were present, 
the picture turned its face to the wall, as though to avoid seeing the woman 
in labour.” ^8 

The account is, of course, of extraordinary psychological and sociological 
interest; but here we must concern ourselves with its other implications. 
The event it outlines may be capable of several rational explanations, say in 
terms of the physical displacement of the image by a human agent, or in 
terms of a symbolic crystallization of the polarity between holy image and 
mundane event. But the point is just that no such explanation is even 
hinted at here. It is taken as given that images can move; so why should 
there be any need to rationalize? Certainly an explanation in logical terms 
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would be entirely superfluous. An enabling mode has arisen whereby im- 
ages move naturally. It has become part of their nature to transcend their 
physical properties. 

Seven chapters on, the same phenomenon recurs, but this time more 
dramatically. There was a wooden sculpture of Saint Catherine on the altar 
of Saint Linthild in the abbey of Hovene. 


One day an honourable matron named Alice, the wife of Wiric, knight 
of Guzene, was standing in prayer before her, with her attendant 
present. Now this image had, by carelessness, I think been so placed 
that its face was turned almost wholly to the wall. But while the 
women were looking on, it turned round very morosely; and the servant 
cried out: "Look, Lady, look, this image is turning round." Her mistress 
replied: "Yes I see." Some other women who were standing there also 
saw this. It is barely a year now since this wonderful vision (visio) took 
place.?? 


All this detail may seem a little excessive, but of course Caesarius was 
intent on making absolutely sure that no one should doubt the historical 
veracity of the miraculous event. That much is to be admitted; the moti- 
vation is clear. But we note, once again, that he is not content only to 
describe the movement of the image. He also attributes emotions and sen- 
timents to it, and so do many of the other writers and compilers of such 
tales. With the story of the pregnant woman of Aachen, the indignation of 
the statue is only implicit; but here the same sentiment is perfectly explicit: 
the statue of Saint Catherine turns round "very morosely" (multum morose). 
It would be wrong to see this simply as a literary flourish. Beholders, in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries at least, were quite capable of seeing 
images as endowed with a full emotional and expressive range. The whole 
passage is entirely consistent with the tendency to invest the image not 
only with the physical attributes of liveliness, but also with emotion. And 
if we must avoid dismissing such descriptions as purely literary, so too—if 
we go beyond that— would it be wrong to attempt an explanation of such 
phenomena as psychological projections of the viewer or on the grounds of 
his or her intentionality. If these notions about the movement and emotion 
of the image occur often enough, even in varied form, they are likely to 
acquire the status of belief; and this easing of anecdote and topos into the 
realities of perception can only have been enhanced by the increasing mul- 
tiplication of actual representations of events such as those described by 
Caesarius and the others. 

But we note that the second story from Caesarius is referred to as a vision; 
and the eighth book, from which both tales come, is actually entitled "Of 
Divers Visions." Indeed, many of the events retold in the other books are 
called visions, and would even be called that now, by any reckoning. Let us 
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return to the issue. Even if one did not wish to insist on the distinction be- 
tween "real" and "visionary" experiences in order to suggest a difference in 
quality of experience, one might still wish to reclaim that distinction in 
terms of levels of reality. One kind of story has images which do move or 
are reported to move; the other specifically records that the perception of an 
image of Christ, the Virgin, or his saints takes place within the context of a 
vision or a dream (here I am not referring to a third order, where Christ, the 
Virgin, or the saints themselves appear in the vision or dream). Both, one 
might say, have their own reality. Furthermore, there are enough stories to 
suggest that the visions and dreams are based on actual or reported experi- 
ence (just as one might expect, on the grounds of common sense). It would 
beafairly straightforward task to trace the influence of real paintings and sculp- 
tures on the accounts of visions and dreams; indeed this is the subject of 
the only available treatment of Caesarius of Heisterbach and art. But the 
evidential status of dreams and visions is considerably higher than this. 
While it may be clear that conscious and waking experiences, and things 
seen while walking, can determine the substance of visions and dreams, 
it may be less easy to grasp how these in turn influence perceptions of and 
responses to nonvisionary and waking reality— particularly once they have 
entered popular lore or become a literary genre (as, say, with Caesarius). 

More may be possible in a dream than in reality, but such accounts and 
recollections of them are likely to expand the potentiality of everyday ex- 
perience (as well as its repertoire). They serve as an index of the imputed 
potentiality of images; in almost every one of these accounts the vision or 
dream is inspired by a real image: and if we know that the image may come 
alive, move, and speak in a dream, how can we be sure that it will not do 
so in our waking hours as well? If we hear or read about dreams of moving 
images often enough, then we may well accord that potentiality to actual 
images too. In any event, who will be ready to claim that the visionary 
experience is any less real than the waking one? Certainly it would be no 
objection to claim that many of the stories retell visionary experiences. 
Visions and dreams involving images which move, speak, suffer, or act 
beneficently provide strong illustrations—all the better because they are 
unconscious—of the ways in which people think of the potentiality of im- 
ages, and therefore of the ways in which they respond to them. 

The stories so far have as their center an image which turns round, but 
movement is often more dramatically formulated and plays a more active 
role in affecting the beholder. The commonest examples are provided by 
images which incline their heads toward particularly pious beholders or 
passersby, or toward anyone else singled out for favor for one reason or 
another. A crucifix bows its head to a knight who had spared his enemy for 
the love of Christ. Saint Irmgard of Zutphen is hailed and greeted by a 
crucifix upon entering Saint Peter's in Cologne, and so on.*° Such images— 
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like those which bleed when struck—play a crucial role in conversion, from 
the beginnings of Christianity on; and it is worth recalling that Caesarius 
put together his compendia barely a few years after Saint Francis underwent 
his profound conversion after a series of events involving a crucifix, includ- 
ing the occasion on which he saw the lips of Christ move when the crucifix 
spoke to him.^! Since the stories around Saint Francis—and Saint Francis 
himself— won such swift renown, it may not be surprising that similar ones 
should so soon have abounded; nor indeed that men and women should 
have had more and more visions like his and Saint Clare’s. But it would be 
wrong to see them only in terms of fashion and convention. 

The stories of Saint Catherine that arose in the later twelfth century but 
grew especially popular in the fifteenth century (and then came to be illus- 
trated with increasing frequency) exemplify the further links between con- 
vention, meditation, and visions. When Catherine was still a young girl, 
she asked a holy hermit how she might best see Christ and the Virgin. The 
hermit gave her an icon of the Madonna and advised her to contemplate it 
and pray to Mary to show her her Son. During the night the Virgin ap- 
peared, but Catherine was not yet deemed worthy to see the face of Christ. 
The hermit duly instructed her further, and she then had a further vision 
in which Christ “sweetly turned his glorious countenance towards her." 4? 

Already in the century before Saint Francis, Saint Bernard had similar 
experiences; and the accounts of these became at least as popular. He prayed 
before an image of the crucified Christ, who then leaned forward to embrace 
him (fig. 142). This is the scene that was so favored in seventeenth- 
century painting, where it influenced a wide variety of other representations 
showing a devotee being embraced by a figure of Christ detaching himself 
to a greater or lesser extent from the cross (figs. 141-42, 148). 

But there is another story involving Saint Bernard and an image; and it 
brings the implications of physicality and comfort even closer to the fore. 
After praying more fervently than usual before a statue of che Virgin, she 
pressed milk from her breasts to comfort, succor, and nourish him (fig. 
143). ^ This aspect of the Virgin's qualities also featured prominently in 
the tale found in several of the writers about the conversion of a Saracen 
and his fellows. 


There was once a Saracen who had an image of the Virgin, very nicely 
(decentissime) painted on a small panel; and even though he was a 
heathen, he really loved that picture very much indeed. He venerated it 
so much that he never allowed it to be even the slightest bit dirty or 
dusty. He carefully and often wiped it down; and every day he adored it 
on bent knees and with joined hands. 


Soon, however, he began to have doubts: how could God have sprung from 
a Virgin? How could God be man? 
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And as he was pondering these things, suddenly he saw two beautiful 
breasts arise from the image . . . and he saw oil flow from them, as 
from a spring. 


Much of the story seems pure propaganda, of the order of fairy tale. But it 
remains, for all that, yet another telling index of the potentiality that rises 
from the interaction between attentive or fetishizing beholder and an image 
regarded as attractive in one way or another. ^6 

Caesarius has several chapters in which precisely the same experience as 
Saint Bernard before the cross is recounted; and on at least one occasion the 
account laconically exploits the sexual implications not only of the event 
described, but also of a relationship that is deeply embedded in Christian 
tradition. Thus, tersely: "The Lord Jesus Christ, who is the Spouse of his 
whole church, appeared visibly to another nun of our order, whose name I 
do not wish to give, at a time when she was grievously tempted, and by his 
embrace changed all her trouble into the greatest peace." ^" It is true that 
no image is mentioned here; but one can easily imagine how effectively 
a similar psychological nexus might come into play with an attractive/ 
beautiful/affecting physical representation of a handsome or pathetic Jesus. 
Thus, in a similar context of temptation, the details of the action of em- 
bracing are spelled out more carefully than usual: a monk of Hemmenrode 
named Peter (“who came from Coblenz," Caesarius adds, making sure, as 
always, of historical precision) was accustomed to meditate with special 
intensity on the Passion of Christ. One day he fell to his knees under the 
lamp of the altar of the lay brethren, and 


behold there stood before him the Lord Jesus himself—or rather, Lord 
Jesus as if he were hanging upon the cross. Then He withdrew his most 
merciful arms from the cross, embraced his servant, drawing him to his 
breast as one being dear to him, ín sign of mutual friendship. He 
clasped him close; and by that embrace destroyed his strongest 
temptations. ^? 


It is hard not to recall the crucifixes with moveable arms as one reads 
such an account. I have already commented on those occasions which fea- 
ture the interaction of image and living actor in such a way that they will 
now seem to represent the dramaturgic exploitation of the kind of relation- 
ship only adumbrated in the miracle legends. Thus, in addition to the 
dramatic liturgical moments described earlier in this chapter, on Good Fri- 
day in the abbey of Lambach near Wels, a male actor representing the 
Virgin Mary clasped an image of Christ to his breasts, saying “Awe Kindt,” 
while similar treatment was accorded to a wooden statue in Regensburg. ^? 

If the phenomena we have been considering only involved crucifixes they 
would not, perhaps, appear particularly significant for the history and 
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theory of response. Crucifixes, it might be argued, had for so long been the 
centrally ardent focus of all believers' attention that they had become fetish- 
istic objects to a much greater extent than all other images, and their form 
was therefore more or less irrelevant to the kinds of response they engen- 
dered. Perhaps too they were more like amulets and talismans, in the gen- 
eral sense, than like most other images. But apart from the fact that it 
never seems possible to make hypothetical claims of “aesthetic indifference,” 
even in the case of amulets and talismans, the miracle legends frequently 
have as their focus other kinds of images as well. They are often carefully 
described; and when they come to be illustrated, a whole range of material 
imagery is quite naturally chosen for depiction. 

Let us progress from the kinds of movement we have dealt with so far. 
There are still more dramatic and explicit forms, and they provide further 
insight into the kinds of emotional object-relations which lie at the psycho- 
logical center of these accounts. Aside from crucifixes, the commonest sto- 
ries concern images of the Virgin, which move, speak, or behave in ways 
that betoken the liveliness of which they are capable. This is not wholly 
surprising in the light of the proliferation of cult images throughout Europe 
which were supposed to perform or behave miraculously. One of the most 
improbable tales occurs with comparative frequency in several fourteenth- 
and fifteenth-century writers, including Vincent of Beauvais, and is charm- 
ingly retold in Jean Miélot's great adaptation of Gautier de Coinci, the 
Miracles de Notre Dame. 

There was once an abbey of our Lady, 


which was beautifully adorned with paintings and sculptures. Facing on 
to the road was a painted portal which people often used to stop and 
look at. A monk of the order took great trouble in painting it car i/ 
estoit moult expert en entailleure. He had already painted the Virgin and 
Child in the centre of the portal; and above it he painted a Last 
judgement. When he came to paint the devil in the hell scene he made 
him so hideous that no painting or sculpture was ever so ugly. In a fit of 
pique the devil pushed him off the scaffolding, but as he fell, the 
Madonna stretched out her right arm, and with the help of her child 
prevented him from falling. Everyone came to look at the miracle, the 
monk climbed down a ladder, and having let him safely go on his way, 
the Virgin returned her arm to its original place.?? 


This is one of the most extravagant accounts of the actions of an enlivened 
image, and however delightful, it seems more than usually childish. But it 
does call attention, once again, to the problem of the relationship between 
felt effectiveness and the way the image was made and fashioned. There is 
an even greater insistence than usual on the aesthetic aspect of the image— 
"people stopped to look," the expert sculptor "took great trouble," the devil 
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was "so hideous and ugly," and so on. In this respect the tenor of the passage 
is even more refined than Caesarius; but it is worth reminding ourselves 
that Gautier, unlike Caesarius, wrote in the vernacular, and that most of 
his tales came from identifiable earlier sources. While Caesarius's Latin was 
certainly not elevated or complex, writers like Gautier and his adapters like 
Jean Miélot provide still further evidence of the extension of this material 
into every segment of society. And they all remain concerned with the 
specificities not only of history but also of appearance and form. 

This not only ensures the necessary veracity, it also reveals one aspect of 
the attentiveness that seems to lie at the intersection of beholding and 
fusion or reconstitution. The other aspect has to do with the relation be- 
tween meditation and the perception of an image as capable of movement. 
In cases such as the Virgin who emerges from behind the retable to speak 
to the Christians of Toledo (fig. 145), there is always an element of devotion 
to the image.?' But there are still more striking examples of the conse- 
quences of intensifying devotion by concentration and meditation. In Mié- 
lot's adaptation of another tale from Gautier de Coinci, we find one of the 
most affecting formulations of a story which occurs in picturesque form in 
almost all the collections, from the Middle High German Altes Passional, to 
the mystic Heinrich Suso and the Dominican preacher Johannes Herolt: 


A young and chaste monk who was devoted to the Virgin kept a 
beautiful image of her in his cell. Every day he would place a garland of 
roses on the image, and whenever he did so, the Virgin seemed to 
incline her head towards him. But when the season of roses was over, he 
became sad and melancholy: where was he now to find the flowers to 
adorn his beloved image? Observing his distress, his abbot bade him 
say a daily prayer of twenty-five Ave Marias before the work, and when 
he did so, he saw that at each Ave the Virgin herself produced a red 
rose, until, on the twenty-fifth Ave, she had completed the garland.?? 


One could wish for no clearer example of the relation between devoted 
attentiveness to a work and the fusion of image and prototype; but there 
are a number of other stories where meditation plays little apparent role. 

Whole images may move; or individual figures detach themselves from 
their material matrix; or they may alter—beyond mere illusion—their po- 
sitions in relation to other figures within the same image. Caesarius records 
the vision of a carpenter in the recently founded (ca. 1216) convent of Essen 
near Groningen. During the reading of the gospel lesson in the mass, the 
Christ Child rose from his Mothers lap in a picture, took the crown from 
her head, and placed it on his own. But when the priest came to the words 
“Et factus homo” in the creed, the Child restored the crown to his Mother's 
head.?5 

Of course the story has a doctrinal undertone, and Caesarius himself, 
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after telling it, offers an interpretation in terms of appropriate texts; but 
none of this mitigates the force of the formulation of the vision in terms of 
a specific image that does specific lively things. There were other ways of 
making exactly the same doctrinal point; why so frequently in terms of the 
lively image? The point of Caesarius interpretation is not that the image 
moves, but that it moves as soon as the words "Et factus homo" are pro- 
nounced; and while that may serve to emphasize the miraculous fact of the 
Incarnation, it is not an explanation of movement, nor is it even proffered 
as such. 

At least as germane is the apparently humorous group of stories involving 
an image which gives a recalcitrant man or woman a chastising blow on the 
head or box on the ear. These tales are repeated with great frequency until 
the eighteenth century. The most extended account given by Caesarius is of 
a nun driven by desire for a clerk. Instead of retiring to her dormitory at 
night—as she should— she tries to leave the church. At each exit che door 
is blocked by the crucified Christ; and when she finally takes cognizance of 
her sinfulness, she seeks pardon at an image of the Virgin. Whereupon 


the image smote her on the jaw with her hand, and said, "Whither, O 
mad woman, do you want to go? Go back to your own dormitory." So 
violent was the blow that she fell to the ground and lay there till 
morning. [But] although it was a grievous blow, she was at least 
delivered by it from all temptation; for a grievous disease requires harsh 
medicine.?* 


Now it might be easy to see in this anecdote nothing more than a mor- 
alizing rationalization of a naughty nun’s collision with an image; nothing 
more, in other words, than a rationalization of an accident. But the very 
nonchalance of the combination of moralizing and humor provides, at this 
humdrum level of response, an all the more telling indication of the ease of 
the fusion of signified and signifier—all the more telling, that is, than some 
putatively explanatory mode. But let us move away from these forms to the 
more overtly serious; and range, before we conclude, from those cases where 
the image is invested with powers that go beyond ones we normally ascribe 
to human actors to those instances where the functions of testified physical- 
ity (like bleeding) go well beyond the rousing of conjoint pain. 

There is one kind of movement that we do not find in Caesarius but 
which occurs in many of the other compilations, as well as in the accretions 
that have grown around particular cult images. This is the belief that an 
image is capable of being transported, or of transporting itself, from one 
place to another—ve/ut aliquod volatile animale, "as if some flying animal,” 
as a French manuscript of the fifteenth century puts it in describing the 
way an image which Pope Sergius had taken from Santa Maria in Templo 
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flew back to its original location.?? There are many other stories of this 
order, the most famous, perhaps, being one that involves not an image but 
a whole building, the Casa Santa of Loreto, which the Virgin herself helped 
transport from Nazareth to Loreto, and where— needless to say—it was 
housed in extraordinary splendor. °° 

But this particular case should alert us to the difference between stories 
like these and the ones we have referred to so far. The movement which we 
are now considering transcends that which even humans are capable of (as 
the descriptive phrase velut aliquod animale itself makes clear); and we deal, 
therefore, with miraculous events of an entirely different order. There are 
images whose miraculousness does not depend on their transcending their 
inert quality to become animate in the way humans do. They behave in 
extraordinarily locomotive ways because they must fulfill a wholly assertive 
function, that of making their divinity transparent— not by being like our- 
selves, but by being unlike ourselves. This is just the context in which one 
must consider the images claimed to have been made by Saint Luke (like 
the one which Pope Sergius stole).?' They are of divine or near divine ori- 
gin; and so they can transcend not only their material earthbound quality, 
but also all normal human quality. With most of the stories in Caesarius 
(and practically all the other compilers) the point is that the capabilities of 
the image are those of a human being. The image is assimilated to the 
human or is endowed with qualities with which we are familiarly and inti- 
mately acquainted. It is not only locomotion, but feeling— sentiment, 
pain, and emotion—that is transferred to that which looks like ourselves 
or like people we know. 

A similar distinction is required by another large groups of tales. I have 
already, on several occasions, alluded to the compassionate and empathetic 
relations that ensue from intense concentration and meditation on images 
of Christ suffering on the cross; and it is in this kind of context that the 
frequent visions of bleeding crucifixes are to be placed. But the many ex- 
amples of images which manifest their distress at being struck, mutilated, 
or broken provide a rather different case (e.g., fig. 150). And with the 
accounts of such things, just as with the instances of intimacy that we must 
shortly consider, we come to some of the most profound and difficult aspects 
of response. 

As we know from the circumstances surrounding the commission of 
Mantegna's Madonna della Vittoria, Jews pay for mistreating Christian im- 
ages. But it 1s only when we go through the hundreds of similar accounts 
that we can begin to appreciate the impact and resonance of such circum- 
stances. The story that most frequently recurs is that of the Jew at Constan- 
tinople who stole a painting of Christ, struck it, and took it to his home to 
burn it; whereupon it issued blood from the place where it had been struck. 
The story is found in the earliest sources, from Gregory of Tours onward, 
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and it then is expanded, elaborated, or transformed in all the subsequent 
compilations, including Caesarius and Gautier de Coinci.?? Caesarius 
characteristically notes chat the picture was one which was transfixed by a 
sword in Hagia Sophia in Constantinople and could still be seen in his own 
time.?? 

Another key tale, to be found in both Gautier and Caesarius, is that of 
the well-known image of Sardenai in Damascus, which issued oil from its 
wound. The story becomes traditional; it is recalled at every possible op- 
portunity; the more recent parallels are eagerly brought to the fore. In his 
heated defence of the verity of che miracle of Sardenai, Gautier reminds his 
readers of the mutilated and bleeding image of Chateauroux, one of the 
many images that bleed, whether as a result of a blow from a Jew or Saracen 
or not.© All the stories of images that bleed or issue other substances have 
strong moralizing components: the iconoclast is confounded by the issuing 
of real blood from the inflicted wound; the Jew or pagan is converted by 
the miraculous event. The motive is usually very clear.°! 

But effectiveness of motive depends on belief— real or supposititious— 
in the miracle. This is why such tales somehow reinforce the kinds of elision 
we have been examining against the claims of insistent rationalism. When 
Vincent of Beauvais, a few years after Gautier, tells of a Brabancon who 
threw a stone at a statue of the Virgin and Child, he says that the blood 
flowed from Christ's arms ac si esset hominis viventis, "as if he were a living 
man."9? Such a phrase suggests quite clearly that Vincent was perfectly 
aware that the statue was not alive but that it only behaved as if it were. 
The miracle consisted in just this fact. The reporter, unlike the beholder, 
remains aware of the distinction between image and prototype. But this is 
after the event, and it is important for the reporter to insist on the distinc- 
tion. If images were considered as fundamentally partaking of life in any 
normal and everyday sense, then the issuing of blood and other substances 
might not be considered miraculous or thus capable of converting disbe- 
lievers. But once again we see that these miracles happen and are described 
so frequently that in many cases it is likely that the awareness of the dis- 
tinction, implied by the simile, between inert object and living being is 
suspended. Thus it may be that the familiarity with which some images are 
approached betokens an attempt to bring the transcendent representation 
on the image, or the transcendent operativeness of the image, within the 
limits of human experience. But the attribution of sentiment and sensibility 
to an image, and the articulation of the possibility of a personal relation- 
ship, are often entirely successful: it brings the transcendent to earth and 
the supernatural down to the realms of everyday experience. But that brings 
its own disturbances. 

The soothing effects of images of the Virgin that offer their breasts to the 
troubled beholder have already been described; and we can begin to see the 
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connection with all these stories involving the distillation or flow of bodily 
substances, whether easy or as the result of effort or pain. Already in Pliny 
and Plutarch accounts of images that perspire are sufficiently frequent to be 
counted as topoi. An image of the Virgin sweats so violently (“for fear of 
divine judgement," says Caesarius) that the bystanders wonder greatly; and 
some matrons present are spurred to wipe off the drops with their veils.9? 
But more often the secreted substances, especially oil from breasts, turn out 
(once collected) to have healing powers.5* Here cognition meets with the 
psychology of desire. One has only to consider the words of Miélot's re- 
working of an older tale. 

A monk was especially devoted to an image of the Virgin, before which 
he was accustomed to say his prayers. One day he fell ill and developed a 
terrible growth on his throat. He could not talk; he was pallid and dolo- 
rous. At the height of his pain he had a vision in which the Virgin appeared 
especially beautiful; and then, having wiped his wounds with a cloth, she 
withdrew her breast from her bosom and placed it within his mouth, "et 
puis en arousa toutes ses playes."6^ The sexual basis of the vision, just as 
with the less explicit account of Saint Bernard receiving the ejected milk of 
the Virgin's breast into his mouth, could not be clearer. 

Of course we deal with a vision, not a real image. But again what is 
significant is the direct collocation of image and vision, with the clear im- 
plication, as so often, that the monk’s attention to his image stimulated the 
vision. One begins to grasp still more clearly why clerics who wished im- 
ages in their churches and monasteries to acquire cultic status—often for 
purposes of financial gain— should devise mechanical tricks whereby the 
image concerned would distill a liquid of some kind or another. And this 
liquid would, in turn, naturally be capable of effecting cures. Even if the 
majority of allegations of this kind were false (and they were by no means 
always), one has no difficulty in understanding the imputation that such 
things were done. The results were too plainly effective. 


V 


There is an unusual passage in Caesarius which purports to recall the re- 
sponse of a certain woman to an old image of the Virgin in the chapel of 
Veldenz near Bernkastel. She took one look at it and "indignant with the 
sculpture” cried out: "Why's this old load of rubbish standing here?" (Ut 
quid hic stat vetus baec rumbula?).95 The fact that the woman swiftly received 
condign punishment for such cheek is of less interest to us here than Cae- 
sarius's formulation of the context of this story. It begins with the assertion 
that although certainly not well wrought, the image was, characteristically, 
“endowed with much virtue."57 What we have, then, is consciousness of 
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the aesthetic status of the image, such as we find throughout the miracle 
legends, set in apparent opposition to belief in its inherent potentiality. 
The passage thus embodies two major issues. 

The first seems clear. As I have been claiming, conception of the image 
in familiar terms (in this case in the terms of familiar contempt) makes it 
accessible (and in this case deprives it wholly—-or is believed to deprive it 
wholly—of its transcendent potentiality). But the second issue is more 
problematic. Although Caesarius seems to be in no danger of conflating 
image and prototype (in this story it is clearly but an image of the Virgin, 
and by no stretch of interpretation the Virgin herself), the image is none- 
theless endowed with virtue. What are we to make of this? And is there 
really any relation at all between perceived aesthetic quality and efficacity? 
The easy answer to the latter question is that there is not; but it may be 
too easy. 

Precisely because they describe processes that are evidently not idiosyn- 
cratic, these texts and reports cannot be dismissed on the grounds that they 
are not, by and large, first-hand accounts of individual behavioral processes. 
Indeed, they enable behavior (the fact that the genre is often not a specifi- 
cally popular one is neither here nor there). The correlations between the 
stories and observable behavior on the one hand and surviving classes and 
types of imagery on the other are sufficient to substantiate this claim. In 
addition to the illustrations of the legends— which have themselves been 
all too neglected— there are the many representations of the Mass of Saint 
Gregory, and the whole variety of subjects showing Christ leaning forward 
from the cross to embrace an adoring saint. They are fondly represented for 
long periods. Like the widely circulated images of bleeding Crucifixions, 
Men of Sorrows, and Dolorous Virgins, they ensure the long and easy cur- 
rency of belief in all such possibilities. And the survival of objects like the 
crucifixes with moveable arms testifies to the exploitation of psychological 
reserves that the Church has sporadically and scholars have always tried to 
suppress. 

But the questions may continue to be worrisome. Have we not been 
dealing with literary elaborations of a limited range of stock themes whose 
connection with real events is at best remote? Perhaps one might argue that 
it was only for dogmatic or propagandistic reasons that the same miracles 
were repeated over and over again. And to what extent do any of the ac- 
counts actually reflect popular behavior? Do people really believe that im- 
ages come alive? "Real belief" has rightly proved to be an elusive category 
to define; but it does seem right to be somewhat agnostic—at the very 
least—about the distinction between what people say they believe and what 
they actually believe, assuming that they do not set out to deceive. The 
pursuit of such a distinction may well turn out to be an anthropological 
chimera. 
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On the other hand, it could hardly be denied that what others say about 
one's beliefs and behavior is likely to have a far lower level of correlation 
with the reality of these categories. But here the grounds for empirical 
generalization are too shifting: the reports by others of my visionary expe- 
rience could be more objective than my own, or at least have an empirical 
validity that is superior to the phenomenological one. But even if we were 
to define the chimera and lay hold of it, even if we turned the phenome- 
nological creature into an apparently clearer and more comfortable empiri- 
cal one, the miracle legends would remain ethnographically relevant. And 
even if the beliefs involved turned out to be wholly unreal, the abundance 
of material about them would be sociologically significant. 

The stories emerge from and inform popular behavior, whatever their 
audience. They are both the ingredients and the precipitate of behavioral 
constants, not of idiosyncratic responses. They are not, in any case, the ex- 
clusive property of social segments that are especially privileged, whether 
materially or culturally. These claims may stand, whatever functions the 
stories may have served or been intended to serve in securing the dogmatic 
foundations of practices which involved some of the most striking objecti- 
fications of the material power of the Church. Indeed, one of the most 
satisfyingly clear aspects of these tales is the fact that their consumers come 
from all social classes. Moreover, they reflect practices which have their 
origins in an equally wide range of classes. If one were to hypostasize high 
culture and popular culture as more or less independent entities, in the way 
that has recently been fashionable, then these tales would exemplify a con- 
tinuum between high and low. If one dismissed them on the grounds that 
they are high crystallizations of low practices, or "high" readings of "pop- 
ular" phenomena, then one would wholly be missing their rich evidential 
status. And that, by and large, has been precisely their fate. Everywhere 
there is evidence of the downward percolation of these stories, as they enter 
popular lore, up to our own day; but at the same time, many if not most 
of them have their origins in the behavior and responses of the most unlet- 
tered classes. It is exactly in this rich dialectic of content and consumption 
that the value of these stories lies for the student of response. Beyond this 
we should perhaps not labor the point. 


VI 


But two questions still remain. The first is this: Should we not distinguish 
more clearly between fusion and reconstitution? In the course of this book 
I have variously referred to the elision and conflation of sign and signified, 
and have occasionally had recourse to talk of the ways in which we (and all 
beholders) reconstitute the image as living, and transfer qualities with 
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which we are familiar and most intimate to that which looks like ourselves. 
But at stake are neither semantic differences nor the description of different 
processes or different realms; the question is more fundamental than this. 

I have not attempted to arrive at the kind of psychological theory that is 
concerned, for example, with the ways of reconstitution, nor with the pro- 
vision of specific examples and test cases of how beholders light on signifi- 
cant cues (and reject others) that may or may not trigger (or thwart) recon- 
stitution. If chis were my aim, then I would have had to provide a textbook 
for the analysis of perception; and we would still be left with the problem 
of responses predicated on the reading and instantiation of images as alive 
and living. In a significant sense no explanation of reconstitution could ever 
be final, nor would it be possible to provide a tabulation and scheme of the 
kinds of cues whereby we reconstitute. What we do finally and definitely 
know is the history of responses (including our own) to dead images taken 
to be living. The impossibility of formulation has nowhere more beautifully 
been put than in Roland Barthes's search for the being of his mother in his 
favorite (but never reproduced) photograph of her. In the end it is all frus- 
tration: "I live in the illusion that it suffices to clean the surface of the 
image in order to accede to what is behind: to scrutinize means to turn the 
photograph over, to enter into the papers depth, to reach its other side 
(what is hidden is for us Westerners more "true" than what is visible). Alas, 
however hard I look, I discover nothing: if I enlarge, I see nothing but the 
grain of the paper.” 

It may be asserted that Barthes is here talking about being not body, 
about the knowing of essence, not the grasping of substance. But the ac- 
knowledgment, in this passage, of "Westerners' truth" reaches into the 
depths of the varieties of repression to which I have so constantly been 
referring. Now finally it should be possible co admit the truth of what is 
visible as body. The history and ethnography of images provides all the 
evidence we need, as the criticism of art does not. But in all this lies— 
hidden perhaps, but never too deeply— the final question of this chapter. 
Do responses of the kind I have described in this chapter and taken from 
old books have anything to do with responses now, with the art and the 
images around us? 

The facts are plain: talk about live images continues and men and women 
persist in responses that arise from believing, assuming, and feeling that 
living and lively qualities inhere in the figured object. "Figured object" 
broadly taken, not just figurative imagery, or religious imagery working in 
simple or traditionally religious cultures. To investigate how nonfigurative 
imagery is seen to be lively and to be animated or fleshly would, of course, 
require a different ethnography, but not a significantly different mode of 
description. No great sophistry would, or should, be required to establish 
just such responses: if it did, then the claim for cognition would fall away. 
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But even if the specific claim for the perception of images as lively and for 
responses predicated on that perception were to meet with skepticism, one 
would still be unable to deny or to argue away the force of the long history 
and the strong and wide ethnography that tells of such responses. The force 
lies precisely in the residue, in the fact that however much we might like 
to say modern responses are never like old ones, or like those of different 
cultures, we could not begin to forget those old and different ones; or to 
suppress the ways in which they have entered every thought we have about 
images, every motion we have toward them, and every category into which 
we place them. How exactly the eddying of history enters the mainstream 
of our thinking is the most difficult of all to detect clearly; but we cannot 
postulate a simple damming; or a termination of responses that have per- 
sisted for so long. There is no reason they should suddenly end now—least 
of all because some images no longer seem to look like the bodies with 
which we are familiar. But now our talk is more innocuous; we no longer 
think we are party to responses that make of images so much more than 
they really are— plain wood and stone, paper and canvas. If we were, we 
would not allow them. Once and for a long time the reports of live images 
and responses to them were quite dramatic; but now we have taken their 
strength away from them and consider them loud and vulgar. Our own way 
of talking about images, we think, is more sophisticated; we turn to a 
formalism that drains images of their effect, their impact, and whatever is 
significant about their meaning. Or we admit, with some wryness, to cer- 
tain vulgarities in our responses. It would do no harm to think and speak 
more openly about the life in the image, and sometimes, even, to consider 
reclaiming the body. 
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